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United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


The schools of the nation are observing the week of November 10-16 as American Education Week. 
The current month is designated as UNESCO month. On November 19 the first meeting of the Gen- 
eral Conference of UNESCO will convene in Paris. The U. S. National Commission for UNESCO is now 
functioning. This is an appropriate time to consider this important agency of the United Nations. 


Established in accordance with Article 57 of the United 
Nations Charter, the “special agency” known as 
UNESCO has for its purpose, as stated in Article I of its 
Constitution, “to contribute to peace and security by pro- 
moting collaboration among the nations through education, 
science and culture in order to further universal respect 
for justice, for the rule of law and for the human rights 
and fundamental freedoms which are affirmed for the 
peoples of the world, without distinction of race, sex, 
language or religion, by the Charter of the United Na- 
tions.” The preamble declares that “since wars begin in 
the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the de- 
fences of peace must be constructed”; that ignorance of 
each other on the part of peoples creates suspicion and 
mistrust ; that “the wide diffusion of culture, and the edu- 
cation of humanity for justice and liberty and peace are 
™ indispensable to the dignity of man and constitute a sa- 
m cred duty”; and that the peace must “be founded, if it is 
not to fail, upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of 
mankind.” 

There are those who see in UNESCO promise of a sort 
of “cultural international” whose significance may ulti- 
mately transcend that of the political instruments of the 
United Nations. 

Article I stresses the use of “all means of mass com- 
munication” with a “free flow of ideas,” for “advancing 
the mutual knowledge and understanding of peoples,” in- 
ternational collaboration to “advance the ideal. of equality 
of educational opportunity” ; conservation and protection 
of the world’s inheritance of literary, artistic, historical 
and scientific treasures; and intellectual cooperation, in- 
volving the exchange of personnel, publications and ob- 
jects of artistic and scientific interest. All this is to be 
done while “preserving the independence, integrity and 
fruitful diversity of the cultures and educational systems 
Of the States Members of this Organization.” To this 
tid UNESCO is “prohibited from intervening in mat- 
ea which are essentially within their domestic jurisdic- 

How UNESCO Will Function 


States Members of UN are entitled to membership in 
UNESCO and others may be admitted on recommenda- 


tion of the Executive Board by a two-thirds vote of the 
General Conference. The latter is the major governing 
body, in which each member state has not more than five 
delegates, and one vote. In general, decisions are by ma- 
jority vote. It meets annually and on call by the Execu- 
tive Board. This Board consists of 18 members elected by 
the Conference, and the President of the Conference. It 
meets at least twice a year and is charged with executing 
the program adopted by the Conference, and with prepar- 
ing the latter’s agenda and drafting its program. 

The Secretariat consists of a Director-General and 
“such staff as may be required,” appointed by him. He is 
empowered to “formulate proposals for appropriate action 
by the Conference and the Board.” The Secretariat is pro- 
tected by this provision (Article VI): “Each State Mem- 
ber of the Organization undertakes to respect the inter- 
national character of the responsibilities of the Director- 
General and the staff, and not to seek to influence them 
in the discharge of their duties.” Relationships with UN 
are through the Economic and Social Council. 

Pending the acceptance of the Constitution by 20 states, 
the number required to bring the Organization into formal 
being, a Preparatory Commission, set up by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Conference 
in London in November, 1945, has been at work survey- 
ing the field of its labors and making provisional plans to 
be presented to the General Conference in Paris, where 
UNESCO will have its permanent home. 


The United States and UNESCO 
Our State Department has played a distinguished role 
in the development of the new organization. The work of 
the Preparatory Commission reflected the leadership of 


_Archibald MacLeish, who was chairman of the American 


delegation to the London Preparatory Conference. With 
the enactment last July of Public Law 565 providing for 
membership of this country in UNESCO, the State De- 
partment became responsible for setting up a National 
Commission on Educational, Scientific and Cultural Co- 
operation. This action by Congress was taken pursuant 
to Article VII of the Constitution of UNESCO, which 
provides that “Each Member State shall make such ar- 
rangements as suit its particular conditions for the pur- 
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pose of associating its principal bodies interested in edu- 
cational, scientific and cultural matters with the work of 
the Organization, preferably by the formation of a Na- 
tional Commission broadly representative of the Govern- 
ment and such bodies.” 

“These national bodies, the same Article provides, “shall 
act in an advisory capacity to their respective delegations 
to the General Conference and to their Governments in 
matters relating to the Organization and shall function as 
agencies of liaison in all matters of interest to it.” The 
delegates to the General Conference of UNESCO are 
named by the President, “by and with the consent of the 
Senate.” But the work of giving American participation 
a genuinely indigenous quality rests with the National 
Commission, functioning with a secretariat furnished by 
the State Department. Assistant Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Benton was given responsibility for organizing the 
Commission, which had its first meeting in Washington 
September 23-26. The law fixes the membership at “(a) 
not more than sixty representatives of principal national, 
voluntary organizations interested in educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural matters; and (b) not more than forty 
outstanding persons selected by the Secretary of State, 
including not more than ten persons holding office under 
or employed by the Government of the United States, not 
more than fifteen representatives of the educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural interests of state and local governments, 
and not more than fifteen persons chosen at large.” At 
the time of the September meeting 49 of the organization 
representatives had been chosen. The State Department 
selected the organizations to be included and the latter 
nominated the individual representatives. Together they 
represent education, science, the arts, religion, social work, 
youth interests, business, labor (both AFL and CIO), 
agriculture, women’s organizations, the cooperative move- 
ment, Negro interests, the motion picture industry, radio, 
and newspaper, magazine and book publishing. 

The setup of the September Conference, both in physi- 
cal arrangements and in planning was superior and evi- 
denced the determination of the State Department to make 
the National Commission a significant body and to see 
that if UNESCO does not become a powerful interna- 
tional instrument it will not be the fault of the United 
States. 

The Commission elected as its officers: Chairman, Mil- 
ton Eisenhower, president, Kansas State College of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science, Manhattan, Kansas, and 
Vice Chairmen, Edward W. Barrett, editorial director, 
Newsweek, New York, N. Y., Arthur H. Compton, chan- 
cellor, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., and Waldo 
G. Letand, American Council of Learned Societies, Wash- 
ington, D. C. An Executive Committee of 15 members 
was chosen. 


Some Major Emphases 
The National Commission had before it a set of docu- 


ments issuing from the Preparatory Commission and a: 


particularly important report on “Mass Media and 
UNESCO” prepared by a Committee of Consultants to 
the State Department, of which Edward W. Barrett was 
chairman. Because the use of mass media was given pri- 
ority by the London Conference a year ago, and because 
the issue of free communication across national boundaries 
is acute at this time, detailed reference to this report is 
called for. 

The committee enumerates seven specific freedoms: 
freedom from censorship; freedom of access to news 
sources; freedom of communication; freedom from arbi- 


trary and burdensome imposts and quotas; freedom from 
“pirating”; freedom to listen to radio broadcasts of one’s 
choice ; freedom of motion picture exhibition. 

Concerning censorship the report says: “No freedom. 
of-information agreement can amount to much unless jt 
deals squarely with censorship. The goal here must be the 
complete elimination of peacetime political censorship of 
international traffic in information. If the attainment of 
this goal is delayed, an intermediate objective should be 
to assure that censorship, wherever practised, shall be 
open, not secret, with originators promptly notified of de. 
letions or suppressions and with the directives govern. 
ing the censorship made known to those who must work 
under it.” 

About freedom to “see, hear and read”: “UNESCO 
should actively seek formal recognition by member goy- 
ernments of the underlying right of all peoples to listen 
to radio broadcasts of their choice regardless of source, 
to see motion pictures of their choice regardless of origin, 
and to read newspapers, magazines and books of their 
choice regardless of place of publication. ‘Such formal ae- 
knowledgment, even if it extends only to general prin- 
ciples, would be a long first step toward dealing effectively 
with the commercial and financial obstacles discussed be- 
low.” 

As to “indication of origin’: “UNESCO should spon- 
sor an international agreement under which governments 
would clearly label as coming from government sources 
any broadcasts, films, publications or other informational 
materials distributed abroad if they are in fact produced 
under government auspices or sponsored or financed by 
government.” 

Concerning ‘access to sources,” the committee believes 
UNESCO “should urge national and international action 
to guarantee the right_of the individual to acquire, to use 
and to keep undisturbed possession of radio receiving 
sets which cover all broadcast bands”; should seek “com- 
plete equality between foreigners and nationals in access 
to governmental news sources and in the use of facilities 
for the transmission of news”; and should “encourage 
its member governments to transmit to their missions 
abroad and make freely available in each country the full 
texts of important official speeches, statements and docu- 
ments which have international significance.” 

It believes UNESCO should “search aggressively for 
ways to free the international exchange of books (includ- 
ing reprint rights), magazines, newspapers, news files, 
newsreels, educational films and broadcast materials from 
impediments created by monopolistic and discriminatory 
measures of all kinds, including (a) import and export 
tariffs and preferences; (b) quotas and other quantita- 
tive restrictions; (c) internal taxes and levies; (d) ex- 
change controls; (e) privately imposed commercial re- 
strictions.” It calls specifically for elimination of “block 
booking, block sales, tie-in sales and other devices imposed 
by private organizations which have the effect of impeding 
the wide distribution of useful informational materials.” 

A somewhat controversial matter is that of UNESCO 
broadcasting. The committee wants “Voice of the United 


Nations” radio periods on as many short, medium and 
long wave facilities as possible. “These programs, trans- 
mitted in as many languages as appropriate, should be un- 
der the general supervision of either a United Nations 
Radio Board, representing UN and the various specialized 
agencies, or under the supervision of UNESCO itself, as 
the specialized agency having responsibility for mass me- 
dia.” It refrains, “after careful consideration,” from 
recommending a UNESCO network. Rather, it suggests 
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exploration of the “possibility of establishing one or two 
‘feed-stations,’ roughly comparable to the Vatican Radio, 
to serve as a world source for news about the United 
Nations and as a source for relay broadcasts within the 
yarious nations.” 

The Committee of Consultants raises the question 
“should UNESCO decree what is ‘good’?” in news re- 

rts, motion pictures, radio, etc. It answers, guardedly, 
in the negative: UNESCO should concern itself with “the 
free flow of ideas,” not attempt to pass on their quality. 

The National Commission in its report to the State De- 

rtment endorses these recommendations in general but 
advocates that UNESCO, “alone or in connection with 
United Nations,” establish “a world-wide radio network 
capable of laying down a strong and consistent signal in 
all major areas of the world.” Also the Commission dif- 
fers with the Committee of Consultants in holding that 
UNESCO “should concern itself with the quality of in- 
ternational communication through the mass media and 
should give serious study to the means by which the mass 
media may be of more positive and creative service to the 
cause of international understanding and therefore of 
peace.” This difference of opinion is reminiscent of the 
long controversy over the function of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission with reference to radio broad- 
casting. 

The intensity of the National Commission’s concern and 
the level of its thinking are evidenced by two passages 
from its report. It declares that UNESCO “should not 
hesitate to employ any proper means, however novel or 
however costly, which give promise of success. The Or- 
ganization is itself a new agency, daring in purpose and 
novel in structure. The means it employs should be ap- 
propriate to its nature. It must serve as the cutting edge 
for international‘ action. If annual military expenditures 
of thirteen billion dollars for the defense of the people of 
the United States against attack are justified, ten per cent 
of that amount, and far more than ten per cent, might well 
and wisely be expended to remove or greatly reduce the 
danger of attack. It would be cheap insurance.” 

Further, it reminded the American delegation that it 
“represents a people deeply and firmly committed to cer- 
tain fundamental propositions bearing upon the nature and 
destiny of man. It should hold unwaveringly to the abso- 
lute requirement of freedom of thought and freedom of 
expression as the basic means of arriving at the world un- 
derstanding which is the immediate as well as the ultimate 
objective of the Organization’s labors.” 


Lecking to the Future 


The American delegation will go to Paris under favor- 
able auspices. What UNESCO can accomplish depends 
on a number of factors. The Soviet Union has given no 
indication of its intention to join. The extent to which 
the several governments will take seriously the non-politi- 
cal, cultural factors in making and keeping the peace is 
unpredictable. Some educators are pessimistic on this 
score. The delegation is composed of highly competent 
persons: Assistant Secretary of State Benton, Chairman ; 
Archibald MacLeish; Arthur H. Compton; Dr. George 
D. Stoddard; and Mrs. Anne O’Hare McCormick. 

From the religious point of view, as was pointed out at 
the meeting of the National Commission, there is a con- 
spicuous hiatus in the reports and recommendations. One 
of the Preparatory Commission’s documents—interest- 
ingly enough, it is in the section on the natural sciences 
—begins its “Conclusion” with the sentence, “For four 
thousand years great spiritual leaders have taught the es- 
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sential brotherhood of man, and man’s responsibility 
towards his fellow men.” Yet in the elaborate enumera- 
tion of resources, which is otherwise impressively inclu- 
sive, those of organized religion are scarcely mentioned. 
This seems strange in view of the prominent part played 
by religious bodies in developing international-mindness. 
It has been suggested that this may have been due to con- 
cern for Russian feelings. But this is not borne out by the 
insistent and repeated emphasis on freedom of communi- 
cation—a sensitive point with Moscow. More plausible is 
the explanation that those who have been planning for 
UNESCO have been influenced, perhaps unconsciously, 
by the secular mood of our time. 


The Brooklyn Church Survey 


“Brooklyn is no longer a great Protestant supporting 
base, it is fast becoming a missionary opportunity,” ac- 
cording to a survey of the Protestant churches of the bor- 
ough made by the Committee for Cooperative Field Re- 
search for the Brooklyn Church and Mission Federation. * 
Church membership, Catholic, Jewish and Protestant, has 
been dropping for some years. It is estimated that today 
the borough is “probably more than one-third Jewish, ap- 
proximately one-third Roman-Catholic, less than one-third 
‘Protestant’ in the most inclusive cultural sense. All three - 
groups have felt the effects of urban change. . . . The acids 
of urban modernity have a corroding effect on Protestant, 
Jew and Catholic alike. Under the blight of competitive 
secularism city dwellers of all faiths tend to lose institu- 
tional religious loyalties, and crowded city conditions, in- 
fluenced by the cumulative effect of two world wars, 
make observable juvenile behavior an almost inevitable 
consequence of parental inadequacy.” 

The Report makes far-reaching suggestions for better- 
ing this situation. It urges continuous study of the situa- 
tion by the Church and Mission Federation so that all 
church plans may be made in the light of a Master Plan 
for the Protestants of the entire borough. One impres- 
sion, the report comments, is “outstanding. Statistical 
decline is less serious than inadequate spiritual vigor, and 
disproportionate interest in the preservation of institu- 
tions. With a population of greatly changed character, a 
different kind of ministerial leadership may prove essen- 
tial.” Non-resident lay leaders may be “unimaginative” 
about the needs of the people living around the church 
and “unyielding in their attitudes.” Those living near by. 
on the other hand, may become “reactionary and embit- 
tered” because of their dreary surroundings. 

Among the specific factors stressed are the following: 
the need for “continuous processes of vigorous evangelism 
directed to all sorts and conditions of men” ; “the necessity 
for rehabilitating and supplementing the Sunday school” ; 
“the importance of neighborhood cooperation among 
churches”; the need to interpret the “Protestant obliga- 
tion” in many different situations, particularly in regard to 
foreign-born groups and those of other races; the special 
importance of the Negro population and churches; the 
need for “early assimilation of bi-lingual groups”; the 
challenge to the churches of the failure to include work- 
ing-class groups in their membership to any great extent : 
the importance of including “all major elements in the © 
Protestant constituency” in the Federation’s committees 
and staff personnel; the need for additional experiments 
in interdenominational projects; and the necessity for 
house-to-house canvasses in the more sparsely populated 


1 Brooklyn Protestantism. Brooklyn 1, N. Y., Brooklyn Church 
and Mission Federation (S. Parkes Cadman Plaza), 1946. $2.50. 
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areas. Further study should include re-thinking of “the 
whole conception of the scope and meaning of comity.” 

In addition to these specific recommendations certain 
“over-all considerations” are also presented : 

“That the churches need to make common cause with 
the responsible forces and agencies of voluntary social ac- 
tion, and government to keep the community from falling 
apart and to direct it in its true orbit.... 

“That the over-all contribution of religion to the integra- 
tion and the health of Brooklyn be regarded from an inter- 
faith standpoint... . 

“That the Protestant churches must come to feel and act 
more closely as a unit in their ministries to the city, that 
the aggregate of their services increasingly become one 


service, their Gospel one message, and their light one 
light.” 


“Catholics and Politics” 


Writing under the above caption in America for Sep- 
tember 15, Jerome G. Kerwin, professor of political science 
at the University of Chicago, is caustic both in regard to 
“careless” statements and blaming Catholics for “all po- 
litical corruption,” and in regard to Catholics who fail to 
show proper concern for moral standards in public life. 
He points out that “the Bilbos, the Talmadges, the Rank- 
ins and their like are not Catholics, nor are they the prod- 
uct of Catholic machines.” But the “ ‘Honors’ are fairly 
evenly distributed.” 

New York and Boston have been “largely and badly 
controlled by the Irish Catholics.” Vare’s control in Phila- 
delphia, however, was “by no means Catholic.” Chicago 
has varied from “the Shriner, Protestant, Scandinavian 
control of a William Hale Thompson, to the free-thinking 
Czech control of a Cermak, to the Irish-Polish control of 
a Kelly... . Often Catholics support a Protestant machine, 
as in Chicago... and Protestants often support a corrupt 
Catholic machine, as in Boston. . . . Ori the other hand, 
one might take the city of Milwaukee, with its large Cath- 
olic population, where good government is traditional.” 
The “Ohio gang” was not a “Catholic machine.” In small 
communities which are usually “not centers of Catholic 
population” standards of public life are often particularly 
low. 

This does not mean that “all political life is corrupt in 
this country.” Nor does it mean that “Catholics can well 
he satisfied or complacent about the situation as it exists. 
. .. The situation in some American cities constitutes a 
inajor scandal, particularly when the clergy profit by or 
approve of machines built upon graft, manipulation of 
elections, outright thievery and the income from crime and 
prostitution. .. . When a priest steps down from the high 
and holy vocation of the priesthood to work in league 
with the enemies of the state, he forfeits his immunity from 
public censure. This applies to him whether he takes graft 
for his church and parochial school, or accepts such a fa- 
vor as special exemption from gambling laws in the con- 
duct of his festivals and church benefits.” Nor should 
Catholics complain of “religious bigotry when . . . their 
inefficient or corrupt fellow-religionists are judged for 
what they are.” 

But there is another difficulty. “Positive, preventive 
action seldom shows itself among Catholics. The number 
of Catholics engaged in political reform movements and 
organizations is pitifully small. . . . How frequently do 
priests devote sermons to the subject of public morals? 
How thoroughly and with how much conviction is honest 
public service taught in our Catholic schools ?” 


Printed in U.S.A. 


“ Understanding” —A New Publication 


The Committee on Cooperation with Churches of the 
National Association of Manufacturers published in Sep. 
tember the first issue of its new quarterly, Understanding, 
It is devoted to “cooperation between clergymen and busj- 
nessmen.” The chairman of the sponsoring committee, 
Jasper E. Crane, of E. I. duPont de Nemours and Com. 
pany, contributes the leading article under thé caption: 


“Church and Industry Face a Common Foe. The Col- 
lectivist System Destroys All Liberty—Religious, Eco- 
nomic and Political.” 


Mr. Crane begins by quoting from one of John Foster 
Dulles’ articles in Life on Soviet foreign policy which at- 
tracted much attention, in which the author called for a 
demonstration at the religious level of the constructive 
possibilities of freedom as conceived in America. Mr, 
Crane reviews briefly the work of the NAM Committee, 
consisting chiefly of conferences between businessmen and 
clergymen. “Today,” he says, “the most important issue 
which churches of all faiths face in common with Ameri- 
can business and industry is the rising tide of collectivism 
—a system in which man’s dignity and independence is 
lost to him, and he becomes a slave to the state.”” Two 
classes of men have fostered this development, he believes: 
well-meaning reformers “who lack experience and prac- 
tical ability,” and “cold-blooded” men who are bent on 
the “seizure of power.” 


This development, Mr. Crane says, threatens the 
Church. “When you have destroyed the rights of the in- 
dividual, you have violated religious principle. Any 
Church which then survives will be a Church of God in 
semblance, but not in fact.” Socialism means that “every 
citizen has but one employer—the government—and if he 
does not like his job, his choice of another will be very 
narrow, if it exists at all.” The American way of life is 
“not perfect” but it is being improved “by a sound evolu- 
tionary process in which the Church has the most impor- 
tant part to play.” 


This first issue contains also an article by a Catholic 
scholar on communism, some details concerning the NAM 
Committee’s conference plans, and an announcement of 
the courses given this season at the Presbyterian Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations in New York. A full-page car- 
toon shows figures representing freedom of worship, free 
enterprise, freedom of press, etc., clinging to the rock, 
America, which juts out of the sea of Statism, in which 
many are perishing. On the summit of the rock is the 
figure of Liberty. All are looking toward a rainbow in 
the distance, the Bill of Rights. 


The editorial “Salutatory” invites criticism as well as 
cooperation : 


“In the conferences between businessmen and clergy- 
men we have invited not only the suggestions of clergy- 
men, but their constructive criticism and in issuing this, 
our first copy of Understanding, we want to assure you 
that we would like to have you register your opinions in 
exactly the same candid and outspoken manner which has 
characterized the conferences. 


“We want to hear from you and it will help us in our 
future issues if you will report church and industry: ac- 
tivity in your local communities. In this way we can con- 
ceive of a program to which all parts of the country will 
make contributions, all looking to the attainment of our 
common objective to preserve here in America our birth- 
right of freedom.” 


